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curious that a painter so pacific, and with a 
temperament inclined to the religious, should in 
landscape so frequently show a preference for 
wild and turbulent scenes. This picture is a 
favorable specimen of Mr. Huntington's ability 
in this department. The whole tone of color, 
the helter-skelter of the waves, and the drift- 
ing clouds, draw our attention to the wall 
where it is placed as soon as we enter the 
room. No. 339 is an agreeable example of ripe 
color, with enough of a subject to claim our at- 
tention on this account also. It is one of the 
numerous instances, however, in which is mani- 
fested this artist's strong predilection for color 
above form. 

We commenced with the intention of bestow- 
ing our principal attention upon the younger 
and growing artists, but we cannot conclude our 
paper without saying a word of Durand and 
Edmonds. The President has, among other 
works, a carefully wrought and highly finished 
landscape — The Tkanatopsis — No. 138, an illus- 
tration of Mr. Bryant's poem. It is full of that 
mild and gentle beauty which makes us regret 
its position in the midst of so many glaring and 
obtrusive works. It would be more highly en- 
joyed by itself, and in the studio of its author. 
Mr. Edmonds's chief work is a school scene, in 
which the characters of the two boys are well 
discriminated, and that patient study and care- 
ful execution for which this artist is distinguish- 
ed, quite conspicuously shown. 

We must also not omit to mention an extraor- 
dinary Candle-light scene by Von Schendel, a 
Belgian painter, in which the imitation of natu- 
ral objects under a peculiar illumination is car- 
ried to an extent worthy of Gerard Douw, and 
also two pictures by Greilans, Nos. 164 and 
169, which will well repay the most careful 
study. 

In our preceding remarks upon the general 
character of this exhibition, and the want of 
elevation of purpose in the works it contains, we 
have considered the paintings only without in- 
cluding the Sculpture, of which there are only 
seventeen specimens. The principal of these 
are contributed by Brown, and many of them 
have been already shown to the public, and 
noticed in this journal. It gives us pleasure to 
express, however, as often as we may properly 
do so, our respect for the lofty intention of this 
artist, and admiration of the skill with which he 
works out his pure and beautiful conceptions. 

N.N. 

. A LETTER UPON THE GENIUS OP 
THORVVALOSEN. 

[Tranitatcdjbr the Bulletin from the French of David d'Angert, a 
modern French Sculptor of high reputation, but oj a ic/mol very dif- 
ferent Jrotn that of Thorutaldien, which it to be remembered in reading 
hit criticam.'y 

You ask me what I think of Thorwaldsen, 
and are pleased to attach some importance to the 
expression of my opinions. 

I cheerfully send you the following notes. 
They are recollections which I have committed 
to writing, in the order, or rather <fts-order, in 
which they came into my mind. Publish them if 
you think best, but attach no more importance- 
to them than they deserve. 

You know that Thorwaldsen was born in 1779, 
on the open sea, between Copenhagen and Haly- 
ciarik, and was the son of a workman in the 
Dutch naval service, a poor carver of coarse 
figures. Being admitted to the privileges of a 



gratuitous education at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Copenhagen, he obtained, in 1794, the first 
prize, which gave him the right of going to Rome 
at the expense of the state. Since then, every- 
body knows his biography. It offers nothing 
very striking. 

Thorwaldsen does not belong to the school of 
the last century, which in Italy, commenced 
with the Chevalier Bernini, and in France dates 
back to Lujet. He does not belong to the fear- 
less and daring school. He is always severe, 
sometimes even to dullness. His life was long 
and his labors were immense. It would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate his statues, his groups, his bas- 
reliefs. Some few may answer my purpose of 
giving you at least an idea of his genius and of 
the characteristics which distinguish him from 
his illustrious rival, Canova. 

One evening when I was very young and stu- 
dying sculpture with ardor, I was in Rome, in 
the atelier of Canova. The great artist had left 
off work, and was speaking of his Art. The last 
rays of the sun were still illuminating the upper 
portions of the cornice on the wall. A little be- 
low, in a warm half-tint, were seen the group of 
the Three Graces, while further off stood other 
mythological representations of nymphs and god- 
desses and half-clothed, lascivious courtesans. 
I "gazed upon these figures which the light was 
abandoning by degrees, and which were soon im- 
mersed in the dim twilight. There was a mo- 
ment when they seemed to be agitated like fan- 
tastic apparitions — when these poetic figures 
appeared to raise their light drapery with their 
fingers, as if about to step from their pedestals 
and join in an serial dance. Then all that was 
seductive in these voluptuous forms, spoke to my 
imagination ; sculpture was to me only the pure 
expression of exquisite beauty — the art of making 
Form divine by making it adorable. Never had 
I felt so strong an attraction for the sensualism 
of the Antique. I was enchanted and fascinated 
by the grace of those marble divinities, and re- 
solved to devote to them both my chisel and my 
admiration. But when I left this atelier and went 
home through the tranquil streets of Rome, when 
I had breathed the evening air and my head was 
a little calmer, I felt a powerful reaction taking 
place. The austere memory of Poussin — that 
genius of my own country, who had wandered 
among these ruins, brought me back to myself. 
I was very soon the prey of another species of 
exaltation. I felt my soul mount to the regions 
of thought. I recalled the precepts of Plato. 
The statues which I met here and there upon my 
road, and which form, so to speak, another popu- 
lation in Rome, redoubled in me the veneration 
of the heroes of old, and revealed to me all the 
grandeur of that school of Sculpture which per- 
petuates the masculine virtues, the noble de- 
votcdness, and reanimates the features of some 
great genius four thousand years after his death ; 
reanimates, I say, for I dreamt in my enthu- 
siasm, of giving life to marble and bronze — my 
strongest desire was to express movement and 
life in my art — my greatest artistic ambition was 
to cause the term " the coldness of sculpture " 
to be forgotten. 

You perceive now, my friend, why my sympa- 
thies are not precisely on the side of Thorwald- 
sen, who was a prudent, formal artist, with a 
discretion which nothing could overcome. But I 
am only the better prepared by this, to extol his 
really eminent qualities. 



The Greeks regarded immobility as the proper 
characteristic of the Symbols of their belief. 
From thence arose that tendency towards an ap- 
parent coldness so opposed to the ideas of motion 
and of life which have prevailed among western 
nations. Thorwaldsen being severely classic, was 
extremely calm and restrained, and only in the 
smallest degree, permitted the appearance of 
motion. He made the action subordinate to the 
harmony of the lines and the arrangement of 
these last occupied his attention more even than 
expression. This disposition fitted him for the 
department of bas-relief, and he really excelled in 
this difficult branch, which, since the days of Phi- 
dias, so many sculptors have abandoned in despair. 

You are acquainted with the figures of " Day " 
and " JVight " which ornament one of the friezes 
of the Quirinal Palace, and have been repro- 
duced in engravings. The " Day " appears to 
be somewhat trivial, but I feel much love and 
admiration for the " JVight," carrying sleeping 
children in her arms, with her forehead girt by 
a crown of symbolic poppies. It is a happy 
mingling of power and grace. The fullness of 
the forms docs not prevent them from having a 
certain elegance and majestic buoyancy (leger- 
ete majesteuse.) The abundant draperies are 
raised, and as it were, held up by the wind. 
The lines are happily balanced, and the wide 
space between the wings and feet of the Goddess 
is properly filled by the figure of the melancholy 
owl with its extended pinions. 

Some of Thorwaldsen's works may be found in 
all the great cities of Europe, but particularly 
at Munich, Stutgard, Maycnce and Warsaw. 
There are several of his statues in Rome, and 
some in Naples ; the greatest numbcr,1iowever, 
are in his native city, Copenhagen. 

I will say a word about his Schiller, which is 
in a public square at Stutgard. This statue is 
from twelve to fifteen feet in height, and raised 
upon a granite pedestal, upon which is sculptured 
a single palm-branch. The poet is represented 
standing and enveloped in a large cloak, which is 
thrown back upon the shoulders. He gathers 
the folds of drapery in one hand and holds a roll 
of manuscript in the other. His eyes are directed 
to the ground. Schiller was doubtless melan- 
choly, but he was also bold. He was the poet of 
Liberty. If I am right, it is towards the Heavens 
that his eyes should be directed. Thorwaldsen 
was always the artist of the powerful of this 
world. He dared not give to his statue a loftier 
bearing. It was enough for German sovereigns 
to raise an image of such a poet in their public 
places, which adulation had for so long a time 
reserved for kings. I say nothing of the tomb 
of Pius VII., having never seen it. The beauty 
of the head of the pontiff is much extolled. 

The equestrian statue of Prince Max, of Ba- 
varia, which may be seen in a Square at Munich, 
is one of Thorwaldsen's most remarkable works. 
It is that in which he has discovered, as I think, 
the most boldness, although the horse is con- 
ceived in the antique spirit, that is to say, se- 
verely without that apparatus of harness and 
caparison which are beneath the austere dig- 
nity of our Art. 

I need not say to you that the question of cos- 
tume was one with which Thorwaldsen was not 
much concerned. He thought that the artist 
should possess himself of the man, who is the 
work of Nature, and neglect his dress, which is 
the work of an imperfect, changeable — some- 
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times a ridiculous civilization. It is with this 
view, that on the tomb of Prince Eugene he has 
represented his hero naked, pressing a sword to 
his heart. He is surrounded with trophies and 
allegorical figures, among which may be seen 
Death extinguishing a torch, and in contrast, 
Immortality tendering a crown. 

Do not suppose, my friend, that I would ex- 
clude costume entirely. It is clear that per- 
sonages that are not raised to the height of the 
sublime, do not deserve to be idealized like the 
gods. Let them wear the dress of their epoch, 
adjusted with a certain grandeur and disguised 
in its more unmanageable features. But if the 
sculptor is in the presence of one of those mighty 
figures which only appear at great intervals of 
time, Napoleon, for instance, he may doubtless 
exalt himself to the height of apotheosis, and 
despoiling his hero of everything which belongs 
to any particular age or nation represent him 
not as a Frenchman, but as a man, and make 
his work the noblest expression of humanity. 
A fine arrangement of the draperies upon the 
shoulders of a great man will please all coming 
ages, while the conventional gestures of social 
life and the garments of the day can only gra- 
tify the narrowest minds. It may be well to 
preserve the history of fashions, but it is hardly 
worth while to carve it in marble and mould it in 
bronze, especially when the personage can be 
detached from it by a bold fiction. In this 
sense, and in regard to men of genius, Thor- 
waldsen was perfectly right in rejecting the 
modern costume. Do you not think, also, that 
we may reconcile the two systems by recall- 
ing the dress of the epoch in the bas-reliefs 
of the pedestal ? He who writes the biography of 
a celebrated man banishes to the notes of his 
work the circumstances of the more private life 
of his subject. The sculptor might do the same 
thing. The bas-relief at the feet of a statue are 
like the notes at the bottom of a page. 

The name of Thorwaldsen leads us naturally 
to that of Canova, his contemporary, with whom 
he has been so often compared. Although I 
have no faith in comparisons, if I must pro 
nounce between these two artists, I should not 
hesitate in my preference for Canova. He has 
evidently more of the ideal, more of composition 
in the elevated sense of the word. Thorwaldsen, 
as it seems to me, failed in inspiration, in impul- 
sive force. His work rarely produces emotion, 
and it is only after long study that we discover 
in it some striking beauties. 

I have seen Thorwaldsen at Rome. His Scan- 
dinavian head appeared more singular still in 
the midst of all these Italian faces. It had a 
large and bony mask, and prominent cheek 
bones, the eyes small and of a cold blue. Long 
white locks set off this massive physiognomy 
where power took the place of delicacy, and the 
honest smile marked a good firm man. Canova, 
on the contrary, was of a sensitive delicate na- 
ture, whose every pore was open to impressions 
from without. His sculpture is more addressed 
to the eye without doubt, but it is also often 
more seductive, more highly finished. Its exe- 
cution is superior to that of Thorwaldsen, which 
is generally somewhat hard. 

The statue of Byron does not deserve the re- 
putation that was made for it at the time. The 
expression which had easily been idealized, has 
not all the poetry which might be desired. 
However, when Byron went to sit with Thor- 



waldsen, he appeared suddenly in his atelier 
without having given him previous notice. The 
poet was draped in his mantle and assumed a 
heroic air in order to make a striking sensation 
upon the artist. Once only, perhaps, did Thor- 
waldsen permit himself to be fanciful ; it was 
when he modelled the equestrian statue oiPonia- 
towski, which was to surmount a fountain at War- 
saw. The horse is represented recoiling in terror 
before the waters of the fountain, which are sup- 
posed there to be the waves of the Essler, while 
Poniatowski, seeking death, plunges his spurs in 
his courser's sides. This caprice, which approach- 
es to grandeur, is an exception with Thorwaldsen, 
who in general had but little invention. But in 
the place of this he had much technical ability, 
in so far as he had gained a knowledge of com- 
position, which always served him a good pur- 
pose, and prevented him from ever falling into 
considerable faults. Unhappily, I say it with 
all frankness, he allows us to see too many things 
got by heart, and, apropos of that combination 
of lines of which I was speaking just now, I can- 
not avoid remarking that the attention to balance 
and compensation of parts which unceasingly oc- 
cupied his mind, and which I find in all his works, 
carried him a' little too far. We must sacrifice 
somewhat, doubtless, to the equilibrium of a 
composition, and to use a vulgar expression which 
you will excuse, we must " know how to stop the 
holes," but it is quite as important that we 
should not freeze up our boldness, or chill all 
the warmth of our work by this system of weights 
and measures. 

You understand, my friend, why Thorwaldsen 
must have excelled in the art of bas-relief. In 
this department eminently classic, where mode- 
ration and conventionalism have so important a 
place, Thorwaldsen, brought up in veneration 
for the Greeks, did not depart from the princi- 
ples divined by the genius of Phidias. He was 
very careful not to multiply the planes, and to fall 
like so many others into those imitations of pic- 
tures which seem to pierce the walls and destroy 
the gravity of the general lines of a building. 
There is a very fine figure of an old woman in his 
bas-relief of The Winter, and admirable bits in 
that of the Nemesis, where I find nothing to 
blame excepting the somewhat mean forms of 
the horses. As to the frieze where Thorwaldsen 
has represented The Triumph of Alexander, 
it is regarded as a work of great value. He has 
modelled upon the wall, or cut in the marble, 
certain tranquil figures with irreproachable out- 
lines, and full of conventionalism. These figures 
are bold and fine, but they move not, or, if you 
like it better, they know not how to move. Figure 
to yourself certain heroes whom another kind of 
daguerreotype has fixed upon the walls of a monu- 
ment, and who remain forever immovable in 
the same state in which the thought of the artist 
has seized them. I agree, by-the-way, that this 
Etruscan calm has a certain solemnity and gran- 
deur of its own. But in the friezes of the Pan- 
theon I feel that the Athenian knights are alive. 
I understand by their suppleness that they must 
move. I see the procession advance and continue 
its march, so that my imagination pictures them 
in their future movement after my eyes have 
seized their present progress. 

You have now the free expression of my 
opinion respecting the great sculptor who is just 
dead. Attribute to it no other merit than its 
perfect sincerity. 



I have read, my friend, with pleasure and with 
pride, the account of the pompous funeral which 
has been given to our illustrious associate of the 
Institute. Never, I think, since Pericles, have 
such honors been rendered to an artist. I have 
felt revive in my soul the noble idea which I had 
always conceived of the Sculptor's Art, and 
I have been rejoiced to learn that it has reached 
so high in the estimation of mankind that kings 
and princes, and above all The People, that true 
Sovereign, that eternal Register of all that is 
generous and grand in humanity, have followed 
to the tomb the mortal remains of the son of a 
poor Icelandic mechanic. 



POETRY. 

ROME. 
I. 

MODERN BOMB AND THE DECLINE OF AET. % 

It seems not now, as once it seemed, 

The mighty spirit which I dreamed 

Could rend hard forms with whirlwind power, 

Or melt them like a vernal shower. 

This solid crust of antique things, 

Which round this people weighs and clings— 

Old use, old law and government, 

Arching us like a firmament — 

This blight upon the general mind — 

This poverty, debased and blind — 

A nation whose forefathers wore 

A fame all other fames before : — . 

Alas ! these signs I see.all day, 

Of stinted growth and sad decay, 

Demand the faith of prophets old, 

Who saw the future's map unrolled ; 

And in whose vision all that is 

Yields to unseen realities. • 

Yea, even Art is fed upon 

The Beauty told in ages gone ! — 

None dares to ope the portals wide 

From which pours in the immortal tide, 

And Nature mourns that her best flowers 

Are all unculled in days of ours. 

Did Raphael or Angelo — 

Did Dante or Boccacio, 

Or any other soul of might — 

Drink up the river of Delight? 

Ran Beauty's fount more clear, more free, 

For these, O Artist, than for thee ? 

Could I a living form discern ; 
Could I but feel the soul-fire burn- 
Some taper dim, which one day might 
All overflow this land with light — 
I then might hail with fuller joy 
The Rome I dreamed of when a boy. 

Rome, 1847. 

II. 

ANCIENT HOME— A FAEEWELL. 

And I must say farewell ! Thou who hast been 
More than in parting I enn ever say, 
Great Rome !— within whose walls my days have flown 
So like the lapses of thy sunny clime ; 
So here once more I wander mid thy shrines — 
Here bid a farewell to the Artist's home. 

Old, old, and mouldering ! No increase, no life, 
Save where the mellow stains of creeping Time 
Spread the soft coloring of centuries 
O'er pictures, statues, palaces and towers— 
Or where the ivy and the wall-flower hang 
Over the brown old ruin. Fated, fixed,' 
Sealed on the lips, like Silence sculptured, 
O giant Skeleton, who wast of old 
Mother and conqueror and queen of nations ! — 
Load-stone magnetic of all lesser fames ; 
Slern Power, whose smile was unimagined luxury, 
Whose frown was fiercer than the bolls of Jove — 
Where now, O Rome, thy blaze of majesty? 
Quenched in the everlasting tide that sweeps, • 
Like thy old Poet's Lethe, on for ever. 

Beautiful in decay ! The touch of Time 
Hath left some recompense for all it took, 



